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POMPEII 



It is conceded by all travelers that this unique city is the 
most interesting and impressive sight in all Europe. It com- 
bines with the charm of antiquity, the greatest volcanic phe- 
nomenon the world has known. All are in a measure familiar 
with the terrible fate of Pompeii; its complete oblivion for 
nearly two thousand years, and a resurrection which lias 
given this Roman city a power to interest, unequalled even by 
the Imperial capital. 

Pompeii, in situation, possessed every advantage that the 
most exacting and refined taste could desire. Upon the verge 
of the sea, at the entrance of a fertile plain, on the bank of a 
navigable river, it united the conveniences of a city with the 
romantic beauty of a spot celebrated in all ages for its preem- 
inent loveliness. Its environs were covered, even to the heights 
of Vesuvius, with charming villas. The sea shore around to 
Naples was ornamented with villages and gardens, so that the 
whole appeared as one " City of Enchantment;" while thous- 
ands of strangers who were attracted to it for health or 
recreation, added still more to its social charms. 

But a secret enemy was silently working the ruin of the fair 
city. We are fortunate in having an eye-witness to this 
unparalleled catastrophe in Pliny, the younger, who said: 
'^ Tho' my shocked soul recoils, my tongue shall tell;" and the 
tale is the epitome of all terrors. * Amid the revelry of gay, 
proud Romans, who had settled themselves in their summer 
homes, came a sliock of earthquake like a bolt from a cloud- 
less sky. While yet the horror of continued upheavals was 
upon them, a still more horrible darkness encompassed them, 
yxatil naught vr&s visible save the awful flames of Vesuvius, 
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which hurled upon them rocks, burning lava and red hot 
ashes, that either killed them outright or buried in their 
houses those who had no chance to escape. The air was rent 
with shrieks and wails of thousands fleeing as best thej could 
through falling Are and over-yawning abysea — some suffocated 
by sulphurous gases, as was the elder Pliny; others crushed 
beneath a chaos of wild horses, chariots and crazed humsJiity. 
Many called upon the Gods to help them, or prayed for death 
for the very fear of dying — all mingling the names of parents, 
ciiildren and friends, and only distinguishing each other by 
their Toices. The real night closed in above the night the 
volcano had brought upon them, and when the long hours of 
death and destruction were over, the dawn of another day 
revealed a complete chaos. A smiling city was obliterated 
from the face of the earth, and over all its life and happiness 
. was spread a pall of ashes white as snow, and a silence Uko 
that of the grave. 

For nearly two thousand years, while empires rose and fell, 
Pompeii lay buried under her ashes, forgotten as though she 
had never been. An humble workman, digging for a well in 
what was thought a wildemess, discovered signs of a dwelling 
for below the surface. This discovery led to the exhumation 
of the buried city, carried on slowly, laboriously — until about 
two-thirds of the area within thei hnea of its walls have been 
uncovered, Iwinging to hght treasures of art for the admira~ 
tion and instruction of the world. 

The interest and importance of these discoveries to the 
archaeologist, the historian and the artist are tco great to be 
dwelt upon in this slight sketoh, as the " elephantine folios " 
pertuning to the subject attest. But the domestic life of the 
unforttuiate Pompeians, revealed in the ruins of their'homes, 
awakems keenest interest through ' ' that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin," We look upon those buried 
homes with bated breath and irrepressible shudder, as vre 
-Tor to realise the last agonies of their occupants in that 
hour. 
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Two attempts have been made m £urq[>e to .reproduce a 
Pompeian house-— one at Aschauffenberg, m Germany, by the 
King of Bavaria and another in Paris by Prince Napoleon, a 
cousin of the late French Emperor. The former was con- 
structed upon a moderate scale, but not furnished on account 
of the death of the King — ^the latter is merely a French 
chateau, decorated in Pompeian style. Of late incongrous ac- 
quisitions of Parisian furniture, Japanese bric-a-brac and Egyp- 
tian statuary, have quite overshadowed the original effect. 



The so-called Pompeian house in the Chrystal palace, vacant 
of furniture and with Oubicula six feet wide, is unworthy 
even of the name. 

When the idea of a restoration of a Pompeian house in 
America was conceived, difficulties appeared insurmountable* 
The distance from the original models; the improbability of 
finding artists and artisans in this country who were in any 
degree familiar with the style and coloring of the Pompeians; 
the necessity of correct details of ornament, all presented a 
discouraging array of obstacles. The first was overcome by 
three successive trips to Pompeii, and a careful study and 
measurement of all the best models, under the direction and 
valuable assistance of Signer Domenico, Curator of the '* N&- 
tional Museum of Pompeian Belies " at Naples, and of Prof. 
Luigi Fischetti, Professor of Architecture in the University of 
Naples, and author of *^ Pompeii, Past and Present." 

The second difficulty was surmounted by sending from Paris 
to Pompeii, two well-known artists. Messieurs Pascal and 
Bernard, whose i)ainting8 have been exhibited at the French 
** Salon" for ten years. At Pompeii they have caught the 
spirit of the mural decorations of the buried city and trans- 
ferred them to the new World in genuine design and color. 

The third problem found solution in the resources of the 
great Museum at Naples, (where all details of architecture and 
ornament have been protected as soon as exhumed,) as well ar 
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from casts in the British Museum, the Louvre and the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris. 

From the numerous private houses now excavated in Pom- 
peii, the ** House of Pansa " was selected as a model, from be- 
ing the most extensive, and most perfect in plan, and conse- 
quently the best known. In proportion and arrangement, this 
reproduction is nearly identical. 



The Plan of the Pompeian House. 

The arrangement of the houses of Pompeii was generally 
upon the plan of all Roman houses of the period, and con- 
formed closely to the prescribed proportions of Vitruvious, the 
architect whose authoritative work has come down to us. It 
therefore lends an additional interest to the Pompeian house, 
that in it we see the usual Roman habitations in the time of 
Christ. The homes of the citizens differed only in size and 
grandeur, according to the wealth of the owner; the orna- 
ments, wall decorations, etc., varied by individual taste. To 
understand clearly the construction of a Pompeian house, it 
should be remembered that it was divided into two parts— one 
for family use, the other for the public. This remarkable fea- 
ture sprang from the ^* Constitution of Rome," which permit- 
ted each patrician to draw about him as large a number of 
plebians as his rank or influence could attract. These clients, 
as they were called, had free access to the houses of their 
patrons, for political conference, or advice, and they were cor- 
dially welcomed, as their votes and influence were of import- 
ance. Early in the day they assembled under his roof, await- 
ing his presence to ask favors or seek his aid. It was therefore 
indispensable that family privacy should be secured by special 
construction. 

Thus the Atrium and AIob were quite freely appropriated by 
the dependents or retainers. The private rooms, called the 
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J^etietralia, consisted of the Tahlinumy in the centre of the 
house; the Peristylium (court), the CubiciUa (bedrooms), 2Vic- 
littia (dining-rooms), Bibliotheca (library), Ikcedra (conver- 
sation room)? Pinacotheca (picture room), Chdina (kitchen), 
Lararium (private altar), Balneum (bathroom), and the Xys- 
tus, or small garden. 

The Facade is as precisely as possible a counterpart of 
Pompeian domestic architecture. This will be readily recog- 
nized by examination of the copious details of the ruins upon 
the walls of the GaUeryfor lUuatrationa The doors are an ac- 
curate reproduction from casts in the Museum at Pompeii; de- 
tailed drawings of which were supplied by Prof. Fischetti. 
Tliese casts were made by pouring plaster into cavities left in 
the acorice, where the doors had left their imprint before decay. 
By the same process, skeletons have been re@mbodied in plaster 
and are now exhibited, revealing the agony of death,' 

*' The exterior of the Roman domvs, the ornaments of the 
' * interior notwithstanding, was somewhat paltry; partly owing 
'< to its lowness, and partly to the absence of windows. 

*' The interior on the contrary was magnificent* What a 
*' magic effect must have been produced when all the doors 
*' and curtains were thrown back and the eye could reach 
** from the ostiiun (entrance) through the three courts; * * 
*' all grouped in the most charming perspective and over head 
'* the deep blue of an Italian heaven."* 

We will take the rooms in order as thoy are numbered, and 
thus, without confusion, the visitor may understand the use 
and details of each. 

No. 1. The Vestibule — Opens outwardly upon the street, and 
inwardly upon the Atrium^ or hall. The first object which 
greets the eye is a fierce dog in the act of springing upon the 
visitor. This device, in Mosaic, was common to the larger 

* "Becker's GftlluB," or "Bom&n Scenes in the Times of Augustus," 
an exhaustive picture of Boman life—a romantic compendium of the 
Toluminous dictionaries of Dr. William Smith. 
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hoaseci, and indicates that it was a reminder of a dangerous 
dog within; quite necessary where houses stood so invitingly 
open. Beneath is written the \vaming, ''Cave Canem" 
(beware of the dog.) 

In the vestibule are brackets with four busts called **The 
Great and Good." This was a custom not only in Pompeii, 
but Rome; by which Socrates, Plato, Cicero and Homer, 
and others, were installed as exemplars. " Salve " (welcome) 
greets the visitor from the pavement as he enters the dwell- 
ing. 

No. 2. 2. The small rooms at the side of the vestibule were 
occupied by porters, who not imfrequently were chained 
slaves. 

No. 8» The Atrium, was an imposing hall, where the master 
of the house received all who were not admitted to the inner 
apartments. In the centre of the roof is seen the Compluvium, 
(with a sacrificial cornice of festoons and skulls of bulls,) 
towards which the roof sloped in order to throw rainwater into 
the Impluvium, an oblong tank in the floor, where a fountain 
throws its cooling spray into the air — the bottom painted as a 
reflection of the sky above, and with sea-weed, also, as grb^ ing 
there. At the comers of the Compluvium roof, are the lions 
heads through which spouts carried the water into the tank, 
whence they passed into other cisterns, to be used for house- 
hold purposes. The ceiling of this Atrium is decorated with 
copies of the famous Mosaics from the Villa of Diomede, ex- 
hilnted in the National Museum at Naples. A general view 
suggests a collection of orchids. 

No. 4. The Vestiarium, or cloak-room, where clients were 
required to leave all superfluities before entering the Atrium, 

The ** Muses " upon pedestals are: 

Terpsichore— Dancing. 
Polyhymnia — Religion . 
Erato—Poetry. 
Clio — History. 
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Tables, chairs, couches, muBical instruments, tripodsj can- 
delabra, and all other furniture have been reproduced from 
originals preserved in the Naples Museum or from wall pic- 
tures found in Pompeii and Herculaneum and inod^ in the 
Naples Museum. The lamps also are niodeled from one of the 
richest patterns in the great work on antiquities of Herculan- 
eum. Every household article, from the most elaborate furni- 
ture, to the most ordinary kitchen utensil, was executed with 
an artistic grace which reaches the acme of elegance. Even 
colanders were perforated with graceful designs. The taste 
in these details proves a study of Greek art by the artists — 
whereas, in our mechanical age, the skill of the artisan rather 
than the artistic skill, is set forth in household chattels. 

Nos. 5. 5. 5. 5. Are an ante-room and three Cubieula (bed- 
rooms) ranged on sides of the Atrium — so named from their 
cubical form. These were invariably small, and dimly lighted. 
Tlieir inconvenience, to modem view, is explained only by the 
custom of the Romans to sleep in their apparel, and on awak- 
ening, to resort to their magnificent public baths for warm 
and cold ablutions, and an elaborate toilet, with oils, perfumes, 
the friction of the strigil, and all the appurtenances of those 
vasF and luxurious establishments. These Cubicula are the 
exact size of those in the stately house of Pansa. Specially 
noticeable is the bed made after the bronze original exhumed 
in Pompeii, with its exquisite modeling. The chair of the 
Muses will be recognized as familiar in ancient Greek baa 
relief. 

Nos. 6. G. Ake or wings, on either side of the Tablinum, were 
recesses used for rest, or conversation. The ceilings are pre- 
cise in size and color from the richest specimen published by 
Nicollini, in the most superb work yet issued upon Pompeian 
relics. 

The Head of Achilles is a well executed copy from the great 
Homeric painting foimd in the " House of the Tragic Poet," 
and founded upon scenes in the * *Iliad. ' ' The illustrious Greek 
warrior is looking at his enemies bearing away his beloved 
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liiandmaiden, Briseis; his eyes glowing with indignation, and 
his brow contracted with suppressed emotion. The face so full 
of fire, and animated with a divinity difficult to express, lias 
given the ''head of Achilles" the reputation of the finest 
youthful head left in ancient color. 

No. 7. The Tablinum, a central apartment, entered from 
the center of the Atrium. This was the private retreat of the 
master of the house; his Sanctum, where in cabinets were kept 
busts of ancestors, family archieves, and geneological tables, 
the latter giving the name to the room. The ceiling of this 
room is from a remarkably well preserved house excavated in 
1865. The cabinets are supplied with fac similes of ancient 
papyrus manuscripts and rolls of Latin, simulating accurately 
the books of the Pomx>eians. The '' Muses " in this room are 
** Euterpe " and " Calliope"— Lyric, Poetry and Science. The 
busts are selected to illustrate family portraits. 

The " Strong Box " is a precise copy of one in the Museum 
at Naples; as may be recognized from the drawing appended 
of Signer Domenico. 

It will be seen from the various copies of mural paintings 
found in Pompeii that draperies were used, both at doors and 
windows, although no such textiles could, of course, have sur- 
vived the destruction, even in carbonization. 

From the Atrium again, we turn to the right into No. 8, the 
FatLces (jaws), a narrow passage which obviated passing 
through the Tablinum to inner apartments. The principal of 
these is 

No. 9,. The Peristylium — ^a court or liall still larger than the 
Atrium, with twelve columns enclosing a space called the 
Viridarium, with Pan and Satyr among the verdure. Above 
was another opening admitting air and sunlight. Here were 
given private entertainments, when the colonnade was fes- 
tooned with garlands of roses and was gay with birds of 
gorgeous plumage. Here beneath subdued lights moved those 
stately Roman men and women, in their classic robes, while 
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music from flute and lyre stole upon the ear from slaves con« 
coaled above. It is here that Sir Bulwcr Lytton depicts the 
meetings of the beautiful lone with Glaucus and Arbaccs in the 
*' Last Days of Pompeii." 

The ceihng of the Peristyle is copied from the '* Baths of 
Titus. ^' Few ceilings escaped destruction in the falling of 
burning rafters during the catastrophe. On the right of the 
Peristyle at the end of the Faxtces is 

No. 10, a Cubiculum larger than those upon the Atrium, In 
a room corresponding to this was found the skeleton of a 
woman with costly and exquisite jewelry which she had evi- 
dently collected for her escape; prevented by the overpowering 
ashes and sulphurous gases filling the air. Her finger bone 
encircled with rings found on it is still preserved in the Naples 
lauseum. The mural decoration of this room is from the 
** House of Castor and Pollux.*' 

No. 11. The Bibliotheca, or library, was never necessarily 
very large, as literature in those days was not voluminous. 
The rolls or manuscripts, however, were not compact, like 
modern books. They were made of papyrus or i)archment, 
and written in ink intended to be easily washed off. There 
was a small ticket fastened at one end designating the subject, 
I and the books were frequently kept rolled up in boxes 
I (Scrinia) with tickets uppermost. These books when found 
were at first supi)osed to be charred sticks of wood, but some 
have been successfully unrolled by the most painstaking 
efforts. 

No. 13. Thd winter Triclinium (dining-room), named from 
the couches surrounding the table, as Romans always recline 
during meals. The size of the couch was in accordance with 
the rule that the number at dinner should never be less than 
the Graces (three) or more than the Muses (nine), excepting of 
course in large banquets. Grand houses had two Triclinia , 
for winter or summer use, but the ancients were much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, and called frequently 
into requisition the CEciia, or large hall. At such times th» 
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floor was etiewD thickly with sawdust stained in bright colors, 
and at one end of tlie hall slaves danced dnring the meal. A 
silver hoop suspended above the table held ch&pleta of 
Aowera, or even of silver, for distribution amoi^ the guests. 
Each person reclined upon his left Bide with his elbow upon 
a cushion. 

No. 13. Balnettm, or bath-room. As all Pompeians used the 
great public baths, the private ones were limited, as only for 
emergency. The wall of this room is from the unique dec 
tion of the bathroom in Diomede's villa — a representatic 
deep-sea water, with fishes — and pomegranate trees on the 
walls in full bearing. The marble tub is below the level ol 
floor, like a tank, as was the custom, and the ceiling k 
aents an open skj, with birds, dragon-flies, etc. 

No. 14. Culina (kitchen), This was between the two I 
linio, and the brick stove of this room is a model of 
found in the House of Fausa. When the cooks took fl 
they left loaves of bread, eggs, nuts and many other articii^ii 
of food which are found in a fossilized state. Spits for roast- 
ing were laid across the embrasures of the stone. The bread 
seen is modeled from those excavated after their long burL 
ChinmeyB were not used, charcoal not requiring them. Nn 
the Calidarium, or portable kitchen, reproduced especial 
for the Pompeia with other bronzes in Naples. The wall-paii 
ing frequently seen in the kitchen is thus described by Uazois : 
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No. 15. Summer Tridinium, Here in the summer the 
Pompeian families took their meals, beneath the shade of 
trelllsed grape vines as screen from sun rays. Flowers 
lined the walls, on which were paneled pictures making 
vistas — loopholes for the imagination to range beyond the 
narrow enclosure. The dining-couch is an exact repro- 
duction of one remaining in Pojnpeii; and at its precise dis- 
tance from the garden walls. The panels are painted in oil 
from originals in Herculaneum. 

The Amphoraj were made either to stand in the ground or 
to be set in other vessels, and held wine, oil, etc. The vases 
were used for holding water, wheat and ether articles of food. 

No. 16. The Lararium, or household temple, has above it a 
sacrificial picture taken from a temple in Herculaneum. The 
altar within has has reliefs of a sacrificial procession of the 
Gods of Olympus, and others adjacent, are of special celebrity: 

** Bacchus visiting Icarius." 
** Consultation of the Oracle of Apollo." 
** Apollo receiving libation from Victory." 
'' Bacchanalian figures." 

It was here that the family propitiated their *^ Lares and 
Penates " with flowers, fruits and the blood of animals. 

No. 17. Tlie Hortus (garden), with walls painted in oil 
in the fantastic style always followed in their outside work. 
The first in order represents a disciple of Bacchus after a 
revel; the second, a more noble Roman, recumbent in thought- 
ful mood; and adjoining this pair is *' Orpheus charming the 
animals " with his music. 
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This ancient painting may iiave auggeattid the antithesis 
of Dryden: 

" Orphoau could tuue the Eavage raet, 
"And trees, uprooted, left their pUcc, 

SaquftciOQB ol tlie Irrc. 
" Bnt Saint Cecilia raised the noutter liieher, 

" When to her organ Tocal notM were given, 
"An Ansel heard and straight appeared, 

" Miniating earth for heaven.'" 

Theso ai'e tlie largest and best preserved pictures found 
ui>on Pompeiaa garden walls. The frieze above the square 
columns represents two spirited frescoes froin the walls of 
llerculanoum. Barre saja of tlicse paintings that " they arc 
the most distinguished of all thoee which the bruEh has 

lilnivH linnn the wplts nf thn V.>ii-iiu1 oil? " It TonroaBnfa niarinn 
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No. 30. The Exedra, or conversation room, is supposed to 
supply the place of the modem drawing-room, though the 
Peristyle rivalled it in attractions. Here, however, were 
placed some of the choicest of the adornments of a rich Pom- 
peian house. These are illustrated by a copy of one of the 
most superb vases of antiquity, found on the site of the Villa 
Antoninus Pius, and a cast of *^ Europa and the Bull." The 
ceiling, as also that of the (Ecus, is from the Baths of Titus. 

No. 21. The Solarium (sun terrace). Generally the houses 
consisted of but one stoiy, but in some were extra sleeping- 
rooms over a part of the structure, as is shown by remaining 
staircases. The Solarium was thus left on the roof of the front 
part of the building, and was the most delightful portion of 
the house. Shaded by vines from the street, and ornamented 
with growing flowers, it was the resort in warm evenings for 
air, and in cooler weather for ** sun-baths. Caryatides support 
the trellises, and vases alternate with them, holding vines 
which grow in trained festoons around the roof garden. 

Tlie precedents for this Solarium may be observed in the 
** Restoration of the Roman Forum" by Cockerell in the Gal- 
lery. 

Wall paintings are the most beautiful and instructive relics 
of Pompeii. They reveal details of domestic life, of mythol- 
ogy and art, which could never have otherwise been preserved. 
These frescoes were painted upon the plaster while still moist, 
and thus forming a part of the wall itself, became as durable. 

Landscape painting was not much emulated with the an- 
cients. They used it merely for coarse or grotesque decora- 
tion, with little knowledge of perspective or study after nature. 
It was principally upon garden walls, or other outside work. 

In criticism of tlieir interior paintings, we quote an extract 
from a lecture delivered by Mr. Poynter, R. A., at South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, and published by Mac Millan in 1882. 

Mr. Poynter says : 

" The fragments of decorative painting (from Pompeii) ar- 
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ranged on the walls of the Naples Museum, display an art of 
design and a skill of execution, which fullj justify the most 
extravagant estimate which is recorded of Greek artists. 
In certain qualities of execution they are unrivalled by the 
best work of any of the great schools of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries. Freedom of hand and certainty of 
touch are the first exquisites of decorative painting, in no 
matter what style, but they ai*e combined here with a rich 
qiiality of impastOf laid on with a full brush but with ex- 
treme delicacy, in gradations which, though, as clean as 
mosaic in their precision, are as full and round in modeling 
as though done by Velasquez. * * ♦, None but Greek 
artists have ever produced them, and in our hurried world 
they are not likely to be produced again. Nothing is 
more remarkable in these Pompeian paintings, even when by 
an inferior hand, than the impression they convey of a fresh 
and healthy life. The creations all live — ^the gestures arc 
spontaneous and natural; there is no straining after emo- 
tion." 



The Gallery 
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ULUSTRAT/0/iS OF HISTORY, ART AND ARCHHECTURE, 



AN ANNEX TO THE POUPEUN BOUSE, 



contains more than 300 rich engravings, illustrative of Roman 
Art and Architecture; including the great works of Rossini on 
Pompeii, Rome, and its suburbs. 

Ancient Vases, Tripods, Candelabra, etc., by Piranesi ; as 
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also his '* Romanorum Magnificentia," plates of the richest 
Roman architectiiral remains. 

Mercante's elaborate work on the decorations of the '^ Baths 
of Titus," from which Kaifsel drew the general designs for the 
Loggie of the Vatican. This is supplemented and greatly sur- 
passed by the full series of the Loggie, engraved under the 
patronage of Pope Clement XFV, 1774-1776, and covering 
about 200 superficial feet of steel plates in exquisite workman- 
ship; a magnificent work; encyclopedic in details. 

A very complete collection of all notable works to Pompeii 
will be placed on exhibition in the gallery. These comprise 
the "Antichita di Ercolano," nine volumns, folio; the works 
of Mazois, Barre, Cook & Donaldson, Zahn, Overbeck, Bre- 
ton, LagrSze, Gell, and latest and richest, the splendid book 
of NicolUni. From these authorities have been taken plates, 
as models for decoration of the Pompeia. That their careful 
reproduction may be observed, engravings from the walls of 
Pompeii and the Museum of Naples are placed upon the 
respective walls which are their imitation. 

Other illustrations of the period, especially interesting to 
the student and the archaeologist, are the coins of the period, 
the "Imperatorium Romanorum Numismata," 1697; fine 
copies of '* Bartoli's Roman L&w," 1478, and the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny the second, (who perished at Pompeii,) 1525.* 

In concluding this sketch of the most elaborate reproduction 
of a Roman house of the first century of the Christian era, as 
yet attempted, it may not be presuming to suggest that therein 
is a field for instruction, far beyond novelty and entertain- 
ment. Students of History may here find dry descriptions 
illuminated by color and object. With an entirety of the sur- 
roundings in Roman dom^tic life, painted by the eye upon 
the retina of the brain, the lives of Plutarch and other Classics 
will take more vivid interest. 



* As will be naturally concluded, these rare books are not intended for 
public use or handling. 
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